Pollard

ten with Leo Ditrichstein. It was not success-
ful. A like fate attended the production of his
The Ambitious Mrs. Alcott, at the Astor Thea-
tre, New York, the following- year. At the same
time from his prolific pen there poured forth a
stream of reviews and articles, published under
a variety of pseudonyms: as many as six appeared
the same month, and often several in the same
periodical. As a novelist Pollard was not suc-
cessful and as a dramatist he was frankly a fail-
ure, but although his reputation has greatly
diminished since his death, his reviews entitle
him to an honorable position in the field of
American literary criticism. He was one of the
pioneers of realistic criticism in the United
States and he ranks only below James Gibbons
Huncker [#.#,] as one of the best interpreters
of European literature to the American public in
the early years of the twentieth century. He
fought, as Huneker did not, to raise the level of
American letters; he sought, by his withering
criticism, to purge them of all that was false and
cheap. His pen was brutal and audacious and
his attacks against individuals were frequent,
since, as he explained, ^denouncing a crime
against literature has never seemed to me so
efficacious, or so dishonest, as denouncing the
criminal" (Pollard, op. tit.f p. 13). He was in-
dependent and honest in his judgments, but his
friendly enthusiasm sometimes led him astray, as
in his extravagant eulogies of Ambrose Bierce.
His most substantial volume of criticism, Their
Day in Court (1909), contains many autobio-
graphical passages and reveals the wide variety
of his talent, his enthusiasms, and his prejudices.
To his few friends it seemed that Pollard, like
Pooh-Bah, must have been born sneering. For
every friend he made a score of enemies, and he
possessed an extraordinary facility for alienating
his friends. His publisher, Walter Neale, de-
scribed him as: 'Taciturn, rather morose, sus-
picious of his associates; inordinately stingy;
apparently without the slightest affection for
any human being" (Neale, post, p, 251). He
was twice married; his second wife, Charlotte T.
Renea, whom he married Jan. 22, 1899, and a
child of his first marriage survived him (Sun,
Baltimore, Dec. 18, 1911). He died in a Balti-
more hospital and his body was cremated. His
funeral was attended by four friends: H. L.
Mencken, Walter Meade, Ambrose Bierce, and
his second wife, who shortly afterward remar-
ried,
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Pollock

POLLOCK, JAMES (Sept. n, i8io-Apr. 19,
1890), governor of Pennsylvania, congressman,
was born at Milton, Northumberland County,
Pa., the son of William and Sarah (Wilson) Pol-
lock, and a grandson of Samuel Pollock who
came to America about 1732. William Pollock
was a farmer and merchant James received his
early education at Milton Classical Academy,
and graduated with honors from the College of
New Jersey, at Princeton, in 1831. He then
studied law in the office of Samuel Hepburn at
Milton, Pa., in November 1833 was admitted to
the county bar, and subsequently to that of the
supreme court of Pennsylvania. In 1834 he
opened a law office in Milton and in 1835 was
appointed deputy attorney-general for North-
umberland County, serving for three years. In
1844 he was elected as a Whig representative to
the Twenty-eighth Congress, to fill the vacancy
caused by the death of Henry Frick. He was
twice reflected, serving in all from Apr. 5, 1844,
to Mar. 4, 1849, a^d retiring of his own accord.
While in the House he served as chairman of a
special committee appointed to consider the de-
sirability of building a railroad to the Pacific
Coast, and on June 23,1848, presented its report,
which constituted the first official recommenda-
tion of this project ("Railroad to Oregon,"
House Report No. 733, 30 Cong., I Sess.). He
was also one of the men who gave encourage-
ment to Samuel F. B. Morse [g.z/.], inventor of
the telegraph, when he went to Washington to
secure assistance from the government. While
in Congress, Pollock was a friend of both Lin-
coln and Stephen A. Douglas.

Pollock was appointed president judge of the
eighth judicial district in Pennsylvania, Jan. 15,
1850, and served until the adoption of the amend-
ment to the state constitution making such of-
fices elective. Declining nomination for the of-
fice, he returned to the practice of law, but the
same year was nominated for the governorship
of Pennsylvania by the Whig and Native Amer-
ican ("Know-Nothing") parties, and was elect-
ed by a majority of 37,007 over his Democratic
opponent, William Bigler, for the term extend-
ing from Jan. 16, 1855, to Jan. 19, 1858. Among
the important accomplishments of his adminis-
tration was the sale of the state-owned canals
and railroads between Philadelphia and Pitts^
burgh to the Pennsylvania Railroad and other
railroad companies. By this and other means he
considerably reduced the state debt and thus re-
duced state taxes, He also obtained the passage
of a series of acts laying the foundation for the
public school system of the state. On the out-
break of the financial crisis of 1837 he aided in
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